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CORRESPONDENCE 


Jefferson  Medical  Collese, 

Wednesday ,  October  10 tli,  1866. 

At  a  meeting  held  last  evening  by  the  Students  of  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  it 
was  unanimously 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  Prof.  Wallace  and  request  a 
copy  of  his  Introductory  Address  for  publication. 

JOSEPH  G.  WEAVER,  President. 

F.  H.  Enders,  Secretary. 


Professor  Ellerslie  Wallace, 


Dear  Sir  : — We,  the  undersigned  Committee,  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  above  resolution,  have  the  honor  to  submit  it  to  your  consideration, 
and  beg  that  you  will  grant  the  request  therein  mentioned. 


S.  R.  Dunn,  Miss. 

H.  Howard  Hill,  Md. 

L.  C.  Nichols,  Ivy. 

W.  B.  Lawman,  Penna. 

D.  Carpenter,  N.  Y. 

J.  Burton,  Indiana. 

J.  M.  Lee,  W.  Va. 

J.  H.  Hand,  N.  J. 

E.  W.  Cade,  M.  D.,  Texas. 
C.  R.  Mann,  Georgia. 

J.  S.  Lewis,  Wisconsin. 

P.  G.  Trent,  Virginia. 

R.  J.  Aiken,  Tenn. 

C.  Watkins,  Arkansas. 


J.  R.  Smith,  N.  C. 

D.  Wedger,  Ill 
P  S.  Hart,  Missouri. 

W.  J.  Hern,  Delaware. 

0.  P.  Rex,  Alabama. 

C.  P.  Ivins,  Ohio. 

C.  H.  Earle,  Iowa. 

G.  E.  Buckley,  Nova  Scotia. 

J.  M.  Quilez,  Cuba. 

Theo.  Gruel,  Germany. 

Wm.  Bottsford,  New  Brunswick. 
J.  B.  Mears,  Mexico. 

W.  Ekwurzel,  Sweden. 


No.  277  S.  4th  St.,  Philadelphia, 
October  1  \th,  1866. 

To  Messrs.  Dunn,  Hill,  Nichols,  Lawman,  and  others,  Committee — 

Gentlemen  :  I  beg  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  courtesy,  and  for  the  compli¬ 
ment  paid  me  by  the  class  which  you  represent,  and  I  place  the  address  at  your  disposal. 

Very  respectfully, 

Yours, 

ELLERSLIE  WALLACE. 


Entered  according  to  the  Act  of  Congress,  in  the  year  1866,  by 
TURNER  HAMILTON, 

in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Eastern  District  of 

the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE. 


Those  who  composed  the  class  of  the  last  session  of  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  passed  away  from  the  guidance  of  the  Institution 
just  as  “Spring,  the  childhood  of  the  growing  year,”  first  came  in 
upon  us;  and,  as  the  child,  with  daily  growth,  and  graces  still  in¬ 
creasing,  attains  at  length  to  full  maturity,  so  Spring,  advancing 
day  by  day  to  her  perfection,  ripened  into  Summer:  but  with  the 
onward  progress  of  the  season,  the  perfect  Summer  has  faded  into 
Autumn,  and  you,  gentlemen,  come  to  us,  now,  from  near  and  from 
far,  as  the  leaves  begin  to  shrink  and  change  at  the  first  touches 
of  “decay’s  effacing  fingers;”  a  little  longer,  and  the  old  year, 
borne  down  with  age,  and  chilled  by  winter’s  winds  and  frosts,  shall 
totter  to  its  fall:  for  Time  leads  on,  and  Time  and  Death  are  in 
close  companionship  ;  they  have  been  represented  by  the  artist  in 
the  likeness  of  two  figures  journeying  together;  the  one,  a  bare 
grim  skeleton ;  the  other,  an  old  man,  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
though  bowed  by  weight  of  centuries,  and  bald  through  lapse  of  ages: 
each  is  bearing  the  emblems  of  a  power,  before  which,  you  and  I, 
and  all  our  kind,  must,  one  day,  fall:  hand  in  hand,  time  a  little 
leading,  the  two,  with  eager  step,  are  striding  on,  together  working 
out  the  one  same  mission. 

The  idea  of  the  artist,  thus  expressed,  may  seem  a  mere  and 
curious  fancy,  but  it  is  one  that  carries  with  it  a  very  earnest 
meaning,  and  points  out  a  very  solemn  truth.  Over  land  and  sea, 
throughout  all  this  world,  from  the  day  when  Adam  fell,  until  his 
race  shall  cease,  the  onward  march  of  Time  is  the  advance  of 
Death.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  back  over  the  line  of  our  past  lives, 
whether  our  heads  be  silvered  over,  or  be  covered  with  the  richer 
hues  of  youth,  we  shall  see  our  whole  course  marked  out  by  the 
monumental  stones  of  those  whom  we  have  known,  and  loved,  and 
lost.  What  an  immense  proportion  of  the  human  family  fail  to  fill 
out  the  butterfly  existence  of  tiny  infancy !  and  the  little  gentle 
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ones  that  enter  into  childhood  side  by  side,  of  them  the  “remorseless 
monster”  claims  his  quota;  youth,  too,  yields  up  many  victims  to 
the  same  great  enemy,  and  still,  in  manhood's  prime  and  strength, 
the  work  of  Death  goes  on,  with  busy  speed,  till  few  indeed  are 
left,  of  all  who  came  on  life’s  stage  together,  to  be  cotemporaries 
at  three  score  years  and  ten, — “so  soon  passeth  it  away,  and  we  are 
gone.” 

In  greeting  you  this  evening,  gentlemen,  as  pupils  of  our  Insti¬ 
tution — in  welcoming  you  to  our  city,  and  in  offering  to  you  our 
hospitalities,  as  for  myself  I  do,  and  for  my  colleagues  of  the 
Faculty,  with  right  good  will,  we  do  not  invite  you  to  unite  your¬ 
selves  with  those  who  attend  upon  the  gayeties  of  a  city  life;  far 
from  it;  we  desire  and  hope  that  you  will  be  workers,  together 
with  us,  in  the  calling  which  you  have  adopted  as  your  own,  and 
in  which  we  have  served,  before  you,  for  a  time:  for  you  are  now 
members  of  the  Medical  Profession,  whether  by  a  diploma  already 
in  your  possession,  or  by  a  pupilage  of  years  or  months,  or  by 
enrolment  within  the  hour,  all  alike,  with  us  who  stand  to  instruct 
and  guide  you,  all,  are  now  members  of  the  one  body,  a  body  that 
has  willingly  offered  itself  to  protect  weak,  exposed,  and  suffering 
Humanity  from  the  ravages  of  Time,  and  to  strengthen  it  against 
the  assaults  of  Death. 

The  curriculum  adopted  in  this  College  will  be  found  to  embrace 
all  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  practitioner  of  our  science  and 
art,  while  it  does  not  include  one  branch  with  which  he  may  dis¬ 
pense ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  those  residing  in  the  larger  cities, 
and  possessing  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  means  and  oppor¬ 
tunity,  they  who  practice  our  profession  are  generally  compelled 
to  act  in  the  threefold  capacity  of  physician,  surgeon,  and  accou¬ 
cheur,  not  for  their  own  emolument  only,  but,  especially,  for  the 
necessities  of  those  among  whom  it  is  their  lot  to  minister.  In 
many  sections  of  our  states  and  territories,  as  indeed  of  other  lands, 
the  proportion  of  medical  men  is  very  limited  over  a  great  extent 
of  country,  and  each  one  should  be  so  capable,  as  to  grapple, 
confidently,  with  all  the  ills  to  which  mankind  is  liable;  while  to 
day  he  must  deal  with  a  fever,  to-morrow  he  may  be  required  to 
take  in  hand  the  knife  of  the  surgeon,  and  must,  at  all  times,  be  in 
prompt  readiness  to  guard  woman  in  her  hour  of  trial,  from  dangers 
that  menace  her  life,  or  that  of  her  offspring.  And  in  disorders  of 
mixed  character,  where  greatest  difficulty  and  highest  responsi¬ 
bility  oppose  him,  he  is  often  compelled  to  rely  on  himself  alone, 
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being  too  far  distant  from  any  professional  brother  to  obtain 
counsel  or  assistance. 

The  subjects  included  in  the  course  of  lectures  now  opening 
before  you,  are  Anatomy,  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  Therapeutics 
with  the  Materia  Medica,  and  Chemistry,  which  may  be  considered 
the  preparatory  branches  of  your  professional  education  ;  and,  further, 
the  Theory*  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  Obstetrics — 
these  constituting  the  working  department  of  your  calling. 

As  above  remarked,  the  student  may  not  dispense  with  any  one 
of  these  seven  component  divisions  of  his  one  study.  Let  us  see  : 
It  is  with  the  make  of  the  machine  whose  derangements  are  to  be 
committed  to  your  care  in  years  to  come,  that  you  are  firstly  con¬ 
cerned,  and  hereto  will  be  directed  the  exhibitions  and  the  explana¬ 
tions  of  the  anatomist.  Anatomy  is  no  trifling  study,  for  the  hu¬ 
man  body  is  of  complicated  formation,  consisting  of  a  great  variety 
of  natural  instruments — organs  as  they  are  technically  called — of 
which  those  of  most  diverse  character  are  often  in  close  connection, 
and  depending,  more  or  less,  upon  each  other  for  the  due  perform¬ 
ance  of  their  respective  actions.  These  organs  are  frequently  com¬ 
pounded — built  up — of  many  different  simpler  structures,  or  tissues, 
and  the  characteristics  of  these  tissues,  as  well  as  their  modes  of 
union,  must  be  clear  before  your  minds,  or,  surely,  morbid  condi¬ 
tions  of  the  structures  will,  of  necessity,  escape  your  recognition. 

Further,  the  organs  themselves,  with  their  absolute  and  respec¬ 
tive  localities,  must  be  familiar  to  you.  Consider,  for  example,  the 
subject  of  disorders  of  the  viscera  contained  in  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  cavities,  which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  majority  of  the 
primary  diseases  with  which  the  general  practititioner  has  to  deal, 
and  which  may  also  occur  as  secondaries  to  maladies,  surgical  or 
medical,  whose  location  is  more  or  less  remote  from  the  trunk  of 
the  body :  whatever  viscus,  of  all  these,  be  affected,  we  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  examine  it,  so  far  as  physical  exploration  is  concerned, 
through  the  walls  of  the  case  in  which  it  is  inclosed,  and  therefore 
we  must  be  well  aware  of  its  normal  size,  and  form,  and  densitv ; 
of  the  position  which  it  ordinarily  occupies,  or  which  it  may  assume, 
with  reference  to  the  prominent  boundaries,  as  well  as  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  superficies  of  its  containing  cavity  ;  neither  may  we  ignore  the 
shape  and  character  of  the  inclosing  walls,  nor  the  modifying  in- 

*  It  may  be  well  to  remark  here  that  the  term  theory,  in  this  connection,  does 
not  refer  in  any  wise  to  visionary  speculations,  but  implies  the  science  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  the  art. 
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fluence  upon  them  of  positions  of  the  trunk  itself  and  of  the  extre¬ 
mities.  Accurate  physical  examination  is  constantly  to  be  associ¬ 
ated  with,  and  is  often  superior  to,  symptom,  as  a  means  of  a  true 
diagnosis. 

Moreover,  we  cannot  fairly  appreciate  the  value  of  local  symp¬ 
toms,  nor  trace  out,  truly,  such  extensions  and  entanglements  of 
disease  as  frequently  arise,  except  we  base  our  reasoning  upon  a 
clear  understanding  of  position,  bond,  and  structure  of  that  or¬ 
ganism  which  is  hidden  from  the  eye. 

And  in  Surgery:  He  who  would  attempt  the  removal  of  stone 
from  the  bladder  by  cutting  instruments,  or  the  division  of  a  hernial 
stricture,  or  the  resection  of  a  joint,  who  would,  in  short,  enter 
upon  any  of  the  higher  operations,  will  at  once  observe  the  import¬ 
ance  of  knowing,  not  simply  the  tissues  which  he  must  divide,  but 
likewise  those  which  it  is  equally  incumbent  on  him  to  avoid,  and 
which,  in  bis  section,  may  be  endangered.  And  not  in  the  major 
operations  only,  but  even  in  many  of  those  usually  considered 
trivial,  a  clear  anatomical  knowledge  is  of  real  importance  for  the 
patient’s  safety:  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  no  man  is  fit  to  perform 
the  trifling  operation  of  phlebotomy  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow,  who 
is  not  well  cognizant  of  the  position,  actual  and  relative,  of  the 
nerves  and  vessels  of  that  portion  of  the  limb;  the  history  of  sur¬ 
gery  records  cases  of  serious  injury  inflicted  by  bungling  bleeders, 

- — even  to  the  loss  of  arm  and  life. 

And  in  that  important  and  everyday  Hand-work,  Reparative 
Surgery,  the  accurate  understanding  of  bone  and  joint,  of  ligament 
and  muscle,  of  nerve  and  vessel— in  place  and  in  relation,  in  course 
and  distribution— constitutes  the  firstdistinction  between  the  learned 
surgeon  and  any  “natural  bone-setter,”  or  any  empiric,  with  his 
all-healing  salves. 

And  as  to  the  value  of  anatomical  knowledge  to  you  as  Obste¬ 
tricians,  there  are  certain  peculiarities  of  construction  and  condi¬ 
tion  presented  by  the  foetus,  which,  with  the  physical  dependency 
of  the  product  of  conception  upon  the  parent,  are  matters  of  abso¬ 
lute  necessity  for  you  to  comprehend  ;  as  also  the  special,  even  to 
the  minute,  characteristics  of  the  organs  of  the  female  sex,  with  the 
modifications  entailed  on  them  by  conditions  relating  to  maternity. 
Without  such  knowledge  you  can  neither  appreciate  the  etiology  of 
that  terrible  mortality  which  obtains  during  intra-uterine  life,  nor 
apply  a  correct  preventive  treatment.  The  simple  laws,  mechanical 
and  vital,  by  which  the  vis  naturae  accomplishes  a  childbirth,  are  a 
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mystery  to  him  who  cannot,  with  his  mind’s  eye,  see  the  acting 
organs,  as  though  the  woman’s  frame  were  an  actual  transparency. 
And  on  the  question  of  obstetric  operations,  as  for  instance,  the 
manipulation  of  an  unborn  child,  or  instrumental  interference  with 
a  tumor  deep  hidden  in  the  hollow  of  the  womb,  how  can  you,  in 
such  attempts,  avoid  inflicting  injury,  or  even  death,  when  working 
all  in  narrow  darkness,  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the 
structures  ? 

Tu  addition  to  the  lectures  on  anatomy,  you  have  a  means  of 
perfecting  yourselves  in  the  knowledge  of  the  subject  such  as  no 
other  department  of  your  studies  can  offer  you  ;  I  refer  to  what  is 
called  Practical  Anatomy,  the  unravelling  with  your  own  hands  of 
the  curious  and  wonderful  meshwork  of  man’s  material  formation. 
Instead  of  reading,  in  your  books,  descriptions  of  the  observations 
of  others,  go  into  the  dissecting  room  ;  there  observe  for  yourselves, 
and  analyze  the  body;  see,  feel,  the  tissues;  possess  yourselves  of 
their  localities, — of  all  their  physical  properties ;  learn  to  recognize 
them  at  sight,  to  know  them  by  touch  ;  teach  your  eyes,  aud  edu¬ 
cate  the  pulps  of  your  fingers,  to  the  appreciation  of  healthy  and  of 
morbid  substances;  learn  the  use  of  the  knife;  practice  with  it 
until  it  becomes  in  your  hand  as  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer.  Ana¬ 
tomists  are  not  like  poets,  born;  anatomists  must  be  made;  no 
man  has  a  divine  gift  in  this  matter;  but  while  every  man  is  not 
born  a  poet,  every  man  can,  by  his  own  endeavor,  become  an 
anatomist. 

The  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  will  occupy  convenient  evening 
hours  during  the  session  by  a  series  of  lectures  which  will  prove 
of  much  advantage  to  you,  by  recalling  the  subjects  of  the  regular 
course,  and  by  facilitating  your  own  explorations  in  the  dissecting- 
room. 

The  beautiful  science  of  Physiology — called  by  some,  and  indeed 
accurately,  Biology — will  open  for  your  thought  and  reasoning  a 
field,  rich,  elegant,  and  attractive,  and  at  the  same  time  well-nigh 
limitless  in  range,  although  your  attention  will  be  directed  mainly 
to  but  one  department  of  the  whole — to  that  special  section  known 
as  Human  Physiology;  under  which  you  will  study  the  “pheno¬ 
mena  which  normally  present  themselves  during  the  existence  of 
human  beings,”  and  “the  connections  between  these  phenomena, 
the  causes  from  which  they  spring,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  governed;”  vital  processes  of  organic  masses — functions,  as  the 
physiologist  calls  them — depending  essentially  upon  the  structural 
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formation  of  the  body,  dominated  by  the  principle  of  life.  Mani¬ 
festly,  then,  upon  knowledge  of  the  formation  depends  primarily 
the  comprehension  of  the  action  of  the  system;  and  so,  as  structure 
is  subservient  to  function,  Anatomy  becomes  a  handmaid  to  Phy- 
siology. 

The  paramount  importance  of  your  physiological  studies  is  evi¬ 
dent  at  a  glance,  for  it  is  clear,  that  in  order  to  the  due  recognition 
of  morbid  state  and  disordered  action,  it  must  first  be  well  known 
what  is  the  natural  condition,  and  what  the  normal  process. 

Hygiene,  in  her  efforts  for  preserving  health,  is  ruled  by  the 
command  of  enlightened  Physiology;  and  Pathology,  explaining 
disease  in  its  true  nature,  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  physical 
structure  and  vital  function.  I  quote  a  case  in  point.  Somewhat 
more  than  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  young  man  began  the  study 
of  medicine  in  a  far-distant  village.  His  preceptor  placed  in  his 
hands,  as  his  first  book,  a  treatise  on  the  “Diseases  of  the  Ali¬ 
mentary  Canal;”  he  read  the  work  carefully,  studiously  reviewed 
its  pages — in  fact,  even  learned  by  heart  some  portions  of  them — 
and  after  many  days  of  close  and  patient  study,  he  closed  the  book 
with  a  feeling  of  happy  satisfaction  at  having  mastered  its  contents. 
And  now  he  fell  to  pondering  as  to  what  this  thing  called  “ali¬ 
mentary  canal”  could  be,  and  from  his  reading  he  endeavored  to 
reason  it  out.  At  last  he  had  it:  it  was  a  tube  some  six  inches 
long,  commencing  in  the  stomach,  and  ending — he  could  not  say 
precisely  where;  but  as  to  what  passed  along  this  said  canal,  and 
what  purposes  it  subserved,  here  he  was  puzzled.  On  these  points 
he  could  not  form  one  fair  idea.  Yet  surely  he  understood  the 
subject  of  its  “diseases,”  for  had  he  not  studied  them  in  a  book? 
He  presently  came  to  this  city,  and  when,  in  this  building,  he  saw 
displayed,  by  the  hand  of  the  anatomist,  an  alimentary  canal,  not 
six  inches,  but  six-and  thirty  feet  in  length,  and  when,  in  this 
room,  he  was  taught  the  functions  of  the  same,  then  he  saw  that 
in  his  previous  study  he  had  been  but  laboriously  doing  nothing. 
And  in  commending  to  you,  as  the  first  necessities  of  all  your 
professional  knowledge,  the  two  branches  of  Anatomy  and  Physio¬ 
logy,  the  young  man  above  referred  to  has  the  honor  of  making 
his  obeisance  before  you. 

We  speak  of  our  profession  as  involving  both  science  and  art — 
the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  under  the  guidance  of  principles 
fixed  and  speculative. 

The  means  employed  for  the  alleviation  and  cure  of  disease  will 
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be  set  before  you,  chiefly,  in  your  instruction  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  which  is  “a  general  name  for  every  substance  used  in 
medicine.”  From  the  chair  to  which  this  subject  belongs,  you  will 
learn  the  articles  employed  in  the  management  of  disease,  their 
derivation,  their  nature,  their  physical  properties,  their  preparation, 
the  manner  of  their  application,  the  quantities  generally  requisite 
for  a  desired  effect,  and  their  incompatibilities,  as  well  as  their 
legitimate  combinations;  a  deep  study  for  you,  gentlemen,  taxing 
thought  and  memory,  and  that  right  heavily.  And  from  the  same 
chair,  under  the  head  of  General  Therapeutics,  you  will  be 
instructed  in  “the  principles  of  medicinal  administration,  and  the 
indications  which  the  different  articles  of  the  materia  medica  are 
capable  of  fulfilling,”  whether  they  be  used  singly,  or  in  admixture, 
or  in  some  order  of  succession.  But  different  organs,  and  various 
component  tissues  of  organs,  are,  in  their  actions,  and  consequently 
in  their  functional  performances,  responsive  to  certain  agencies, 
and  so  modifiable  by  certain  remedies ;  and  thus  we  find  that 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  act  the  part  of  pioneers  before  the  thera¬ 
peutist,  enabling  him  to  use,  effectively,  his  armamenta  medica. 

Chemistry,  first  the  companion,  and  next  the  successor,  of  the 
pretender,  Alchemy,  established  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  occult 
art,  and  whose  existence  has  been  recognized  for  more  than  fifteen 
centuries;  that  strange  science  that  deals  with  the  indivisible  atoms 
of  creation,  even  to  the  invisible  things  of  nature;  that  lays  hold 
of  the  first  constituent  principles,  the  very  elements,  of  all  things 
that  are;  whose  curious  perceptive  eye  pierces  the  structure  of  the 
Earth,  theWater,  and  the  Fire,  and,  looking  onward,  sees  the  very 
fabric  of  the  unseen  Air,  and  subjects  the  still  more  subtle  gases 
to  the  perfect  analysis  of  its  vision;  Chemistry,  at  whose  mandate 
“the  mountains  were  settled,  and  the  clouds  established — that  ap¬ 
pointed  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  strengthened  the  fountains 
of  the  deep;”  Chemistry,  whose  laws  rule  all  the  changes  of  the 
constitution  of  all  natural  bodies — this  grand  science,  not  less 
boundless  in  her  scope,  than  is  space  in  its  extent,  will  claim  no 
small  share  of  your  attention. 

It  does  not  suffice  for  the  anatomist  to  rest  content  with  visual 
inspection  of  the  tissues,  even  if,  by  microscopic  aid,  he  look  upon 
the  ultimate  fibre  and  the  primordial  cell.  To  understand  the 
structures  as  they  really  are,  he  is  compelled  to  summon  Chemistry 
to  open  out  the  fabric.  Take,  for  example,  a  bone — as,  from  arm  or 
leg;  it  appears  to  the  naked  eye  to  be  at  once  solid  and  elementaryl 
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as  much  so  as  a  rod  of  pure  iron;  and  though  the  lens  develops  it 
as  channelled  by  canals  in  untold  numbers,  and  riddled  by  a  myriad 
of  open  spaces  of  varied  size  and  form,  showing  it  to  be,  not  a  solid 
mass,  but,  indeed,  a  sponge,  yet  what  of  absolute  intrinsic  forma¬ 
tion  does  the  glass  reveal?  But  when  Chemistry  lays  her  analyzing 
hand  upon  it,  this  apparently  elementary  body  proves  to  be  a  com¬ 
pound — divides  at  once  into  two  orders  of  material,  one  an  animal 
product,  that  can  feel,  that  can  grow,  that  holds  in  its  keeping  the 
life  of  the  bony  frame,  that  can  become  diseased,  that  can  die; 
another  of  inorganic  make,  and  constantly  found  apart  from  the 
forms  of  animals, — found  in  the  rock,  in  the  dust  of  the  earth,  in 
the  waves  of  the  ocean.  These  two  formative  sections  of  the 
osseous  tissue  are  further  reducible  by  the  chemist  into  sundry 
isolated  bodies,  themselves  still  of  compound  formation  ;  and  upon 
the  due  proportion  of  these  various  elements  in  bone,  depends  the 
integrity  of  the  entire  mass. 

Receiving  from  the  Anatomist  not  only  the  hard,  but  also  all  the 
softer  solids  of  the  body,  Chemistry  dissects  each  to  an  ultimatum, 
and  reveals  the  composition  of  every  fluid,  in  vessel,  duct,  and 
follicle,  and  lays  the  system  thus  prepared  before  the  Physiologist. 
He  now  finds  that  the  whole  organism  is  one  vast  laboratory,  and 
in  its  various  departments  of  vital  activity,  corporea],  and  even 
mental,  he  recognizes,  as  a  grand  general  rule,  chemical  interchange 
of  molecules,  involving  destruction  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the 
other,  new  formations.  He  sees  that  to  suspend  the  action  of  the 
laws  of  Chemistry,  but  for  the  duration  of  a  lightning  flash,  would 
be  to  put  out  the  lamp  of  Physiology  for  ever,  for  Physiologist  and 
subject  alike,  would  cease  to  be. 

Nor  does  Chemistry  elucidate  Anatomy  and  Physiology  alone, 
but  under  her  constitution,  her  system  of  rules,  principles,  and  ordi¬ 
nances,  are  drawn,  in  great  degree,  the  by-laws  which  regulate  the 
workings  of  Hygiene  and  Pathology.  And  in  Therapeutics  and  the 
Materia  Medica,  without  her  light,  our  study  would  be  scarce  more 
than  groping  in  the  dark.  To  her  we  owe  the  revelation  of  the 
peculiar  active  principles  of  various  substances  used  as  medicines; 
she  enables  the  pharmaceutist  to  separate  these  principles  from  their 
association  with  inert  matters,  or  with  articles  possessing  counter¬ 
acting  powers;  and  so  we  are  able  to  understand  the  rationale  of 
the  action  of  many  substances,  which,  but  for  her  aid,  would  be  to 
us  but  doubt  and  mystery;  and  so,  further,  we  are  able  at  once  to 
simplify  and  enlarge  our  Materia  Medica.  Moreover,  the  Therapeu- 
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tist  not  unfrequently  applies  his  agencies  with  a  view  to  their 
chemical  action — more  or  less  direct — in  and  upon  the  system; 
their  curative  or  palliative  powers  depending  on  the  principles  of 
decomposition  and  combination  ;  their  actions  being  modified,  or 
unaltered,  by  the  vital  forces,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  host  of  im¬ 
portant  and  effective  medicinal  combinations  are  in  daily  use  among 
us;  many  of  these  combinations  are  formed  according  to  the 
chemical  constituency,  and  chemical  compatibility  of  the  articles 
employed;  without  reference  to  which  points,  such  remedies  could 
not  be  combined  with  accuracy,  except  as  an  accident,  for  such 
union  would  prove,  through  unknown  transpositions  of  elements, 
at  one  time  inert,  at  another,  noxious,  and  always,  at  the  best,  of 
uncertain  efficacy. 

These  four  branches,  which  we  have  called  preparatory ,  and  which 
are  proved  to  have  a  certain  natural  relation  to  each  other,  so  indeed, 
that  they  may  advantageously  be  studied  side  by  side,  are  not  by 
any  means  sufficient  for  your  needs  as  working  members  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  medicine;  they  alone  will  not  enable  you  to  diagnosti¬ 
cate  a  pleurisy,  or  to  treat  a  dropsy;  will  not  teach  you  how  to 
reduce  a  fracture,  or  to  quarter  a  man  by  a  hip-joint  amputation; 
will  not  show  you  what  to  do  when  “the  children  are  come  to 
the  birth,  and  there  is  not  strength  to  bring  them  forth,”  or  en¬ 
able  you  to  say  to  the  fury  of  a  puerperal  convulsion,  Peace,  be 
still ! 

The  rules  and  principles  which  guide  us  in  the  investigation  of 
individual  disorders;  the  important  subject  of  differential  diagnosis; 
the  various  methods  by  which  we  conduct  our  examinations,  when 
searching  for  the  true  fountain  and  origin  of  sickness  and  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  should  be  to  you  as  an  open  book;  the  application  of  special 
treatment  to  particular  morbid  states,  with  the  rationale  of  the  same, 
demands  your  careful  study ;  the  uses  of  apparatus,  whether  for 
preservation  or  for  mutilation,  and  the  direct  employment  of  the 
hand  alone,  by  which  we  may  often  rectify  a  wrong  condition  ; 
these  you  are  required  to  understand. 

These  systems  of  special  observation  and  of  direct  action,  will  be 
taught  you  from  the  chairs  of  Medicine,  Surgery,  and  their  collateral, 
Obstetrics;  the  three  constituent  sections  of  the  one  aforenamed 
working  department  of  your  duty,  which  cannot  be  taught,  or  learned, 
or  practised,  except  by  constant  reference  to  each  and  all  of  the 
four  preparatory  branches,  which,  when  fitly  framed  together,  con- 
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stitute  a  fulcrum  of  quadruple  strength,  upon  which  Hygeia  rests 
her  lever  of  power. 

The  clinical  lectures  which  will  be  given  you  throughout  the 
session,  constitute  a  system  of  instruction  subsidiary  to  the  didactic 
lessons  of  the  course,  and  you  will  find  them  to  exemplify  the 
theory  and  practice  of  your  profession,  to  your  verv  great  improve¬ 
ment.  Make  good  use  of  these  adjuvants,  and  observe  their  teach¬ 
ings  closely,  following  every  case  presented,  with  careful  eye,  and 
attentive  mind.  The  service  of  the  clinical  surgeon  is  generally 
most  attractive  to  the  pupil,  especially  where  patients  are  intro¬ 
duced  for  operation;  the  more  rare  and  difficult  the  work,  the  more 
is  the  interest  of  the  class  awakened;  yet  have  a  care  here;  “  Despise 
not  the  day  of  small  things;”  when  your  attention  is  asked  to  a 
swollen  joint,  to  a  jaundice,  to  a  mere  dyspepsia,  or  to  a  female 
leucorrbcea,  do  not  turn  listlessly  away  from  what  may  seem  to  you 
to  be  a  trifling,  tedious  subject ;  these,  and  kindred  disorders,  are  not 
trifles — not  so  simple,  after  all  ;  they  are  common  enough  in  truth, 
perchance  so  common,  because,  unhappily,  they  are  often  obstinate, 
and  very  hard  to  cure;  and  on  your  ability  to  deal  successfully 
with  such  maladies,  tiresome  and  uninteresting  as  they  may  now 
appear  to  you,  will  depend — mark  what  we  say — will  depend  much 
of  your  professional  reputation,  much  of  the  comfort,  much  of  the 
worldly  usefulness — nay,  more — no  little  of  the  length  of  life,  of 
those  who  shall  seek  your  aid  for  relief  of  such  disorders.  How 
many,  of  all  of  you  here  to-night,  will  sever  a  scapula  from  the 
trunk,  or  cut  down  upon  an  arteria  innominata  and  throw  a  liga¬ 
ture  around  it?  Oh,  doubtless,  every  one,  whenever  such  opera¬ 
tion  shall  be  demanded  ;  but  how  often  are  such  operations  called 
for?  The  entire  literature  of  surgery  records  not  quite  one  dozen 
ligations  of  the  innominata,  and  still  fewer  amputations  of  the 
scapula ! 

He  does  well,  gentlemen,  he  does  his  duty  well,  who  prepares 
himself  for  all  the  great  emergencies ,  but  far  more  does  he  fail  in 
duty,  who  neglects  thorough  preparation  for  the  every-day  neces¬ 
sities. 

We  have  now  laid  before  you  an  outline  plot  of  that  field  which 
is  opened  for  your  culture.  Do  you  not  see  that  time  can  grant 
you,  during  all  this  coming  session,  but  little  opportunity  for  aught 
except  industrious  improvement?  It  has  often  appeared  tomethatthe 
life  of  the  student  of  medicine  was  a  fitting  preparation  for  that  of 
the  practitioner,  not  as  to  the  matters  learned  alone,  nor  yet  as  to 
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mere  habit  of  studious  thought,  but  in  the  demands  which  it  makes 
upon  his  hours,  and  his  pleasures,  and  his  ease.  Those  five  strong 
words,  “Six  days  shalt  thou  labor,”  were  written  for  you;  look  to 
it;  you  cannot  escape  the  obligation — we  trust  that  you  would  not. 
The  self-denial  which  you  will  practice  in  your  pupilage  will  train 
you  to  bear  the  binding  bondage  of  the  practising  physician.  He 
can  rule  no  certain  time  of  rest  and  pleasure,  if  at  his  post  at  all. 
The  necessities  of  his  own  health  will  sometimes  force  him  to  lay 
aside  his  avocations  for  a  time,  but  then  he  must  seek  repose  in 
some  other  place  than  home ;  in  some  strange  city,  or  perhaps  by 
sea  or  mountain-side,  but  not  at  home,  among  the  quiet  comforts 
which  other  men  enjoy ;  his  home  is  but  his  workshop — all  the 
time,  the  same.  I  repeat  the  words  of  one  who  has  worn  the  armor 
of  our  calling  for  more  than  fifty  years  of  active,  honored  life;* 
“A  physician  in  full  practice  has  not  time  to  rear  his  own  chil¬ 
dren.” 

And  as  for  you,  now,  in  this  section  of  your  student-life  to  which 
this  evening  introduces  you  ;  the  fall  and  winter  months  ensuing 
will  bring  you  busy  hours  during  six  days  of  each  and  every  week. 
The  collegiate  course  is,  in  relation  to  you,  like  a  conscientious 
parent  recognizing  reciprocal  obligation  between  her  children  and 
herself;  at  once  ambitious  for  their  honor  and  advancement,  faith¬ 
fully  striving  to  render  to  them  true  and  bounden  service,  while 
training  them  for  the  responsibilities  of  independent  life,  and  at  the 
same  time  jealously  demanding  from  them  a  full,  complete,  respect 
and  duty:  So,  while  this  Institution  pledges  itself  to  you  for  your 
advantage,  it  claims  a  certain  somewhat  at  your  hands.  It  is  not 
enough  that  your  names  be  entered  on  the  matriculation  list,  and 
that  you  yourselves  be  absent  from  the  lecture-rooms  during  the 
appointed  hours  of  study;  nor  will  it  suffice  that  you  grace  the 
rooms  with  your  physical  presence,  while  your  minds  are  at  the 
ends  of  the  earth;  no;  in  person,  and  in  purpose,  you  must  be  pre¬ 
sent  here:  It  is  for  you  to  hearken,  and  to  heed,  and  to  ponder 
the  subject-matter  of  your  instruction;  thus  doing,  you  shall 
appreciate  the  same  in  all  its  fulness,  and  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  in  the  day  of  reckoning,  and  so  leave  behind  you,  on  the  Col¬ 
lege  records,  a  good  report — an  earnest  of  your  future  reputation. 
Wordsworth  says  :  “The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man  ;”  you  are  now 
the  fathers  of  that  which  you  will  be,  in  all  your  life  hereafter;  see 
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to  it,  that  you  so  perform  your  duty  to  yourselves,  that,  in  a  future 
day,  you  rise  not  up  against  yourselves,  to  condemn  the  doings  of 
your  early  years. 

We  would  advise  you,  that  each  individual  lecture  upon  any 
branch  is  not  one  separate  section  of  the  subject,  and,  in  itself,  a 
complete  and  perfect  unity  ;  but  like  a  scientific  treatise  in  a  book 
where  the  several  chapters  hold  reference,  more  or  less,  to  those 
which  stand  in  precedence,  each  lecture,  following  in  order,  may 
be,  and  often  is,  ruled,  to  the  hearer’s  comprehension,  by  one  or 
more  of  those  preceding.  To  lose  one  hour  of  the  entire  series, 
then,  will  not  only  be,  in  itself,  a  loss,  but  may  bankrupt  those 
teachings,  which,  coming  after,  shall  draw  upon  the  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  already  in  the  treasury  of  the  brain.  In  fact,  to  fail  of 
but  a  portion  of  an  hour,  will  mar  the  single  lecture,  and,  through 
it,  the  completeness  of  the  course,  as  the  rending  of  a  leaf  from  a 
chapter  in  the  printed  book,  impairs  the  perfection  of  the  entire 
treatise. 

Be  punctual,  then,  gentlemen,  to  the  time  and  place  of  your 
instruction;  in  your  future  intercourse  with  professional  brethren, 
you  will  be  compelled  to  observe  punctuality  in  all  appointments, 
“ the  utmost  ‘punctuality  ;M  (I  quote  from  the  Code  of  Medical  Ethics), 
the  demands  which  will  then  be  made  upon  your  time  will  be  more, 
and  far  more  stringent,  than  those  which  may  now  endeavor  to 
control  you  ;  and  so,  train  yourselves  to  habits  of  prompt  precision, 
as  well  as  of  close  thought  and  application. 

Further;  We  suggest  to  you,  that  apart  from  the  violence  done 
to  the  rules  of  grace  and  courtesy  by  the  tardy  foot  that  breaks  in 
upon  the  hour  of  lecture  with  heavyT  tramp  across  the  floor,  such 
interruption  disturbs,  alike,  the  teacher’s  thought  and  the  attention 
of  the  class;  and  therefore,  not  for  anyone’s  self  alone,  but  for 
advantage  to  the  whole,  we  commend  to  you  the  above  suggestion. 

But  do  not  understand  us  as  desiring  to  urge  upon  you  more 
than  a  due  amount  of  mental  work;  make  your  study  your  first 
business,  but  not  your  sole  employment;  “midnight  oil”  is  a  bad 
thing  to  burn  ;  it  smokes  and  blackens  the  brain  ;  its  fumes  drive 
“  tired  nature’s  sweet  restorer”  far  away,  and  when  the  morning 
comes,  mind  and  body  are  both  alike  exhausted,  and  unfit  for  the 
duties  of  the  active  day.  You  require  full,  reasonable  rest,  and 
time  for  change  of  thought,  and  exercise  of  body,  and  season  for 
recollection  that  you  are  immortal. 

Keep  watchful  guard  over  yourselves,  gentlemen — we  address 
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particularly  those  who  are  strangers  to  a  city  life — beware,  when 
you  would  enjoy  the  recreation  that  befits  a  gentleman,  that  the 
influence  of  some  deceitful  charm  lead  you  not  from  the  ways  of 
purity  and  honor — from  the  paths  of  pleasantness  and  peace;  for 
a  great  city,  such  as  this,  offers  attractions  of  every  character,  from 
best  to  very  worst;  the  latter  often  wearing  the  fleece  of  purest 
whiteness,  winning  from  innocence  an  unsuspecting  confidence — 
deceiving,  to  disfigure  and  destroy.  Cultivate  such  habits  and 
deportment  as  shall  maintain  the  physical  force,  and  keep  the 
mental  powers  clear  and  competent,  and  preserve  the  moral  sense 
all  clean  and  pure ;  so  when  you  leave  us,  to  return  to  the  places 
whence  you  are,  you  shall  carry  back  honor  and  gladness  to  the 
loved  and  loving  ones  at  home. 
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